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. ABSTRACT 



Picture stimuli depicting fJmales and majes working together were 

shown to cot lege students .by either a. male orTimale experimenter. ^ 
. Subjects responses to the pictares were assessed using standard need 
- achievement scoring, /((significant interaction was obtained between 

sex of subject and. sex of experimenter, such that higher need achieve- ' 
o^rttent .scopes were obtained by males when the experimenter w^s male. A 
•'J^*;f«^°''"^ f"alysls,of achievement attribution? in responses revealed nb 
r*, differences In achievement roles and levels ascribed %q female or male ^ 

stimulus figures, although both male and female 'studenVascr i bed higher ' 

occupati<i(i^l status to-males thar/to females 
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^ Contextual Determinant^ of Achievement 'xespohses 

,ln Men and V/omen 

Judfth E. AlMno a^id Thomas J. Shuel I 
State University of New York at Buffalo ^ 



Differences between thej^esponses of females and males were observed^ 
early In the f-esearch on achievement motivation. Veroff, Wlltoy, and 
Atkinson (1953) found that need Achievemenf scores of males Increased 
when achievement-arousal instructions were used while scores of females 
were uniformly high under arousal and neutral conditions. Such differences 
^^r^'^^'^ely ignored, however, and most investigators llrrrited tfieir 
resWch to male subjects, flore recently, sex differences' have been- 
recognTzed as Important in their own right, and interest in female 
achievement motivation has accelerated. 

In her landmark study, Horner (1963) suggested that since our society 
Is generally dlsapprovlog of female achievement strivings, women may 
actually seek to avoid success. The many studies stimulated by Horner^s 
thesisi however^ have produced inconsistent results an,d, at, best, only 
mixed evidence fpr' the existence of a uniquely defined motive to avoid 
sudtess. (See Alper, 197^ and Jresemfer, 1976 for reviews of this work.) 

m 

In a recent review focusj^g on the conceptual and measurement ^ ' 
problems associated' wTt^ the work on /emale, achievement needs. Shaver , 
(1976) suggested that^Atkinson^s resultant model of achievement motivation 
(Atkinson, 1964;- Alkifison and Feather, I966) might be expanded to 
accommodate newer views of achievement- related'fnotlv^s. He proposed 
further that priority should be given to studying the relat ionstiips 
between earlier measures of need for achievement and the new measures 
of motive to avoid success. ^ . - ^ 

\ 

The current study attempts to further explore sex differences In • 
achievement-related responses and to expand earlier concepts and tech- 
niques, for assessing achievement, needs through use of an innovative ' 
approach to eliciting and scoring need achievemeht responses to picture 
cues. The primary purpose' of the work was to determine whether sex 
differences In achievement imagery wow W occur when picture stimulus 
cues suggested the equal probability of success for a female and a male. 
In addition, the effect of the sex of experimenter on achievement ^ * ^ 
responses olF female andf male subjects was examined.. 



Method 

/ 



Subjects . ' 

The study sample consisted of 32 femafe and 32 male Students in an 
introductory psychology course. All subjects were full time students 
^ at a private coeducational col lege which enrol Is 2,600 students in t-he 
undergraduate-programs. Studelpts in each of five course septions were 
assigned alternately from the <lass rosters h) either a femafe or male 
experiinenter. -Assignment was carried out separately for mal^ and female 
students. ' \ > 

* Materials and Procedures 

■ — " ^ ' ' 

The two experimenters, a ^eipale and a male psychologi'st, were of 
. approximately the sarnie age, and had no previous acqu^ntance with any 
of the subjects. FollAylng Introduction of the ,exper imenters as research 
psychologists from t;he nefirby state university, the subjects were asked 
to go to an adjoining classroom with the experimenter t,o whom they wfere 
assigned. Standard pr*ocedures for administering the Thematic Appercep- * 
tion Test (TAT) for need achievement under neutral conditions were used. • 
The. test was^^fntroduced as a measure of cr^ati>7e imagination;. sub>cts 
were given twenty seconds to view-each of .fiv^ pictures; four questions 
w^e presented- to guide* the construction of stories, an^ five minutes 
weKe allowed for writing a story In response to each picture , stimulus. 

"^five photographs, each /showing a rtiale and a female of approximately 
the sa\)e age and states in a work situation, were produced for this ^ 
study ar^ used in place of the pictures usually presented for need 
achlevem^t testing. The picture? were carefully composed to insure that 
the femal^and mate figures were perceived as carrying out the sane tasks 
and having ^^parable rolefe. One picture showed two persons In / laboratory^ 
settling; a second showed two^erftal students at worl<f on t'ypodonts; the 
thl'r^J showed two students studying in a library; the fourth showed 
*two persons looking through mlc^-oscopes; and a fifth showed two persons 
at dfesks in a bank. ' For purposes of this study, responses to the 
pictures takpn in the bank were excluded" since tHere was a background- 
foreground d I screpancy far the two stimulus figures and one sat/at an 
executive style desk wh^llelthe otfter sat at. a secretarfXJ desk. In all 
^ other pictures, however, great care had been taken .to Ijjiire .that there 
were no clues to suggest -unequal status of the two stlmulu^^ f igures. - 
Th^ order In which the pictures were projected for viewing was randomized 
for the ten testing sesslonSs^ v 



Scortng 

/ , - * ■-.■-/ 

The subjects' storfes about the. pictures were scored fo^ need 
achievement In the standard rjianner described by McClelland,. Atkinson, 

^1% V.^^'^ ^T^ll 1'^^^^- ^ °^ reliability produced an interrater 

-corbel at I on. of .30 for the three scores. In addlt.ron, three categorical 
scores we;-e obtained: (a). Achievement Rcfle. reflecting whether achieve 
ment str vings were attribiited ,to the fenMile or mgJe stimuUs. figure,, 
or .eqirt ly to both figures; (b) Achievement Level , re^Jectlng Wther a 
nigner level of achievement was attrHjuted to th^ male or female figure, 
or whether equal levels of achievement were attributed; and- (c) ■ 

• Occupational Status, reflecting whether higher occupational status was 
attr buted to the' male or female figure, .or whether equal stati/s was 
attributed to the two figures. Percentages of Interrater, agreement for 

, three categories were .36, .77, and, .31, respectively. > 

Results 

* • ' , *^ 

Two independents variables y/ere used in the analyses: sex of tll^ 
■ subject and-sex of the experimenter.. Dependent variables were neeS 
achievement scores and number of attributions of achievement ^ female, 
male, or both stimulus fjgures, as described in the three categories 
listed above. . , 

The mean need -a«hievemenf Scores sunmfed across all four stimulus 
pictti*fcs for p&thW ^e. four freatment groups are presented In Table 1. 
Achievement in^ger^-Was reflected in 56 percent of the stories written 
by female subjects, and In 55 percent 6f those written by'fnale subjects. 
An analys.is of variance of the need ach ie,\fement scores revealed no ' 
statistically significant main effects. However, a significant' 

..Interaction was found' between sex of the experimenter and sex of the ' 
$ubject, F (1,120) - t^.SS, pK.OS: The greatest difference involved 
In this interaction appfe^rs to be between the scoresiof males working 
under a male exper imenK^r- who^chTeved a mean, score of '9.56, ^nd males 
working under a female expprii^nter, who achieved'^ mean scoi'e of 5:69. 
WhlVe^he scores of female subject? were- higher when the experimental 

-was female (8.35) than male (7.9^!j_>ls difference was much snia 1 iJP / 

Insert Table I about here 



When the tfcfre^f^dd I tlonal scoring categories were Spiled to ^ 
subjects'stories tabulations-revealed that the vast majority of 
subjects attributed Squal achievement strivings to the male md female 
stimulus figurS^. A^s sWn in Table 2, relatively small percentages 



of both male and female subjects responded differentially \o the two. 
^stimulus flg^r^. ' •.' •, , . *. 
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Insert tab-Ie 2 about here 



The Occupational Status category did reveal- THghor status Attribu- 
tions to male than to female stimulus figures. In fact, only two stories 
out of nk included attribution of higher oc^^jpational status. to a • 
'fern^le, while 16 included such attributions {fo^a male. As Table 3 
indicates, moreove^r, no attributions of higher* occupational status ' 
were made tola female by subj^cts-either m^le or fema.le— working under 
a female experimenter. * , ^ 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Tlje breakdown of categorical scores on Achievement Role, Achieve- ? 
ment Level^and Occupatfpnal Status by sex of subject and sex of experi- 
menter also in^i^ates' an interesting pattern for the rate of "equality'* ' 
responses given by males In the- two experimenter conditions. In each of 
these categ^ies, 16 to 13 percent more stories indicating equal responses 
to male and female stimulus figures were written by male subjects 
working under a male experimenter than by male subjects wockTng under a 
female experimenter. While female subjects, on the other liand, told 
■slightly more of these •'equality" stories v^hen thi^per imenter was 
female, this difference was much smaller than that just described for 
males. ' ' 

Discussion and Conclusions " / 

; ' / • 

Analyses of the data indicated no differences in the ne^d 
achievement scores attained by male and female subjects. Furthermore, 
when. the students— both mafe and femaIe--wro"te stories containing achieve- 
ment imagery, they generally were willing to attribute achievement 
strivings and success ttf both males, and females. These findings might.^ 
at first appear to be inconsistent with the not ion ,' supported widely botit ' 
by popular theory and by research, t^at achievement strivings are generally 
seen as more appropriate to the male roU, Rather than rejecting that 
line of thinking completely, however. It is suggested h6re that the 
specially posed .pictures used In this study elicit similar responses from ^ 
males- and females- becaase of their value as symbolic models. This 
interpretation v/buld also be supportive of Lockheed's (1975) report ir) 
which she suggested that when achievement is not viewed as 'a devl'^ion 



from acceptable behdVlor, females will express* ach ievement mc7tIv^t^on 
in, a manner similar t;d that of males. By showing a manvand a woman 
♦working together, the picture stlmull'may have provided a Contextof 
equality that would be rejected only by those with Very strong; internalized 
biases against* equal it^f the sexes. As the d^ta show, very few subjects 
reveajed such biases. * . - 

If we accept this explanation of the results, however, we have an 
apparent paradox in the fact that the need achievement scores of malfes * 
were higheY when the experimenter was male. It appeaf s , therefore, that 
the presence in the testing situation of the male exper imenter--biit not 
the female experimenter— may create an achievement arousal situation 
for nx>st males. Thi-s patterji of sex differences would then be recognizable 
as si>nilar to that reported in the earlier research of Veroff, Wilcox, 
aM Atkinson (1953), in which need achievement scores of m^Ves, but not 
fem&Ies, were increased in response to experimental arousal conditions 
stressing leabershlp anc^ intelligence; We might assume that the presence 
^of a male experimenter'establ IsheS a setting oT competition to which 
males respond. This* explanation does not, however, shed any light on the 
question of why the scores pf females are not raised comparably in a. 
setting where a female experimenter cotild be viewed as settfng an 
appropriate context for female achievement. ' 4 ^ 

ThS scores^obt^ined on the three categorical indices. Achievement 
Rol^, Achievement Level , >and jOccupatronal Status, rnoreover, added 
nothing of significance to tlieNnict^re of sex dl f ferences in ach ievement 
need which is produced by e)^l((at+9a.of the^motive scores.- The tendency^ 
far both males and females t^ more frequently attribute higher occupational 
status to males than to femaVes may be viewed quit^ simply 'as a reflection 
of what subjects see in the world around them, pqrfticularly since th-is 
same pattern was nht reflected in the Achievement Role or Achievement, 
Level attributions. An alternative explanation, of course, is that 
achievement is seen as '*all^ right" for females, so long as they remain 
subordinate In status to their male co-workers. One might interpret 
the differences in percentages of ''equality^' responses ^iverv by males 
in the two experimenter condi t ions along similar lines. That is, 
perhaps males view equaUty fbp 'the sexes in achievement and occupational 
status as acceptable so Ipng a^ a male remains "^tn charge.". For women, 
on the other* hand, it may be that such eq^lkty' is more readily expressed 
when a female role model establishes the acceptability of,^at response. 



At this pofnt,.> however, the Interpretations offered must/remain 
.speculation for the research appears to raise more questions than It 
answers. It is our intention, however, to explore more fuUy the. issue 
of experimenter effects through an attempt to replicate the results 
obtained here. It appears that a powerful Influence on the results 
obtained in a number of studies of achievement' responses may ^rave been 
overlooked in the failure to control for sex of the experimenter. 
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i In addition, further study. Is n^ded^of the assebsmeht approach 

s"99"ted here.. Comparisons ne^d to be made both wltb need achlevemeint > 
• responses obtained using. standard pictures stimuli Mid with scores obtained 
on measures of the motive to avoid success. CleartV, the categorical 
J . scoring technique suggested/for this measure might be expanded. In 

^ particular, the content of many-of =_the stqrtes generated In this study 
suggests that an analysis of the personal relationships described^ as- *• 
well as-tfte working relationships,, might s^rve to further clarffy • 
differences in the need achievement responses of rtien and women. 
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He^n Need Achievement Scores Attained 
by Female and Aa]e Subjects 



Female Subjects 
Hale S^ubjects 
Total 4 



Fema 1 ^ 
Experimenter 



7^ 



3.35 
5.69 
7.66 



Male 
' Experimented 

7.93 

>.56 ' 
3.35# 
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Table 2 
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PcCCentaye of Actii evement-f\elated Responses 
Elicited by f1d*le and Female Scimul us* Figures 



Higher^ . 
Responses to 
f^enale 



Higher 
.Responses to 

• ilale 



^. Cqual 

Responses to 
.Female and ;iale 



'Achievement Kole ' 

0 

Ach i ervemen^^evd 1 
v')ccup^ti^)na1 Status 



3.Zi 

'3.60 



4. Jli 



39*.63 



12 



Percentages of Achievement-Related Responses' 
Elicited by- Male and Female Stimulus Figures /. . 
(Four Subject, Groups) , 



Higher 
Responses 'to 
Female ^ 




reVEMENT ROLE 
F^imiUe E 
le. E . 




Fen S 

y 3.26 



ACNItVEMENT LEVEL 

I 



Petnale E • 
K)C(fulATIONAL STATUS 



Female E 



. . 5.98 
7.07 



0.00 
0.5^ 



Male S 
— ■ — t 



0.00 
1.56. 

^69 
8.33 



0.00 

\ 

3.13 




?lekp<Jnses 
Fem S Hale S" 



3:'iO 
5,37' 

^ 1 
]3.30, 

5.95 
7.61 



3.13_ 
6.25. 

V.63. • 

--i":56 . 

3^13 ■ 



''Equal ' 
Resporlses. to 
Female' and/i'lale 



Fem S' 



/»3.91 

J6.96 

49.i»6 
47.23 



riale*" S 



40.63 
■39.38 

•32. ai 
43.33" 



40.63 
57.81 



